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Remarks on the Anniversary of the Battle of Waterioo. 


B mced two years have fleeted by since the fate of Europe 
was decided on the plains of Waterloo. Every Briton, 
who has his country’s interest at heart, or assimilates his name 
with her glory, must ever, when this day returns, with peculiar 
sensations remember that awful close of an awful conflict ; aud 
his heart must bound at the proud pre-eminence of Britain. 
The soldier who shews his scars, and recounts the share he had 
on that decisive day—who recollects his comrades that-fell by 
his side, will, while he drops the tear of the man, feel the im- 
pulse of the hero. 

“ Oh my couutry !” were the last words of that great states- 
man, William Pitt. What would he have said, had he lived 
to have reaped the harvest of his labour and his hope on the 
field of Waterloo? Many of the condemners of this states- 
man’s politics still reprobate those principles which his succes- 
sors have adopted: but their perseverance has nobly finished 
what their great master began. ‘The obstinate defenders of 
wild theories, and airy speculations, while clinging to the 
ruins of their levelled edifices, still view the generous exertions 
of this country as having been called forth only for the sup- 
port of tyranny and oppression. What a strange perversion of 
truth? With a pretended philanthropy for mankind, and an 
ardent love of (licentious) liberty, they deprecate wart and its 
attendant evils, and at the same time nurse those detestable 
principles which give war its birth. Treir notions might be more 
Just and applicable, if the passions of men were regulated ; but 
how perverse and infatuated must they be to defend those vi- 
sionary projects which human nature has not strength to sup 
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port, and which have long since been exploded, and found to 
be impracticable. Saeeieaaniine 

Some of these enthusiastic admirers of republican freedom 
have so warped their ideas as to conform to the splendid ty- 
ranny of Buonaparte :—but in trath few of them ever see any 
thing that és with which they are satisfied. All their pla s of 
civil and political liberty rest in speculation and; theory. Im- 
patient of restraift, they call every thing tyranny which con- 
trouls faction and regulates society. The voice of the turbu- 
Jent is represented as “ the voice of the people’”—the cause 
of themselves, the cause of mankind. 

Lt was this atheistical, republican, discontented, inconsistent 
class of men,.that would have bartered for the faith of the 
faithless the fruit of twenty years unparalleled exertions— 
would have sacrificed to perfidy the interests of humanity, and 
the glory of their country, and permitted Buonaparte once 
more to wield the sword of desolation. But the genius of Eng- 
Jand was notto be lulled into such fatal security ; for experience 
had taught her the character of Napoleon. Ambition was his 
ruling principle, and in war he was insatiate—peace affrighted 
fled at his presence—the olive withered in his hand. The Buo- 
naparte that returned from Elba was the same that threatened 
the annihilation of England—that treacherously planted his 
standard on the banks of the Tagus—that penetrated the wilds 
of the north—The same that trampled on the wrecks of ew- 
pire, at Austerlitz, Jena, and Friedland—Who had broken 
every tie—every treaty! This was the man against whom the 
mighty energies of the world were again called forth—This 
was the man—whose last efforts perished on the field of Wa- 
terlou. 

With a promptityde and decision seldom equalled, the con- 
test was brought to a speedy and glorious termination: and at 
one blow the designs and the hopes of Napoleon were blasted 
for ever. There are some who invidiously deny that praise 
which is so justly due, to the energies of the British Councils, 
and atthe same time endeavour to pluck the laurel from the 
brows of the soldier. But, heroes of Waterloo! your fame is 
established ; itis engraven onapillar, that neither envy nor 
opinion shall ever shake. Ages to come shall sound your 
glory —sire to son shall sing your praise. When future war- 
riors shall draw the sword against tyrants, they shall pay a 
tribute to your valour by emulating your deeds. 

War is tesrible—it is the greatest curse of mankind: yet it 
is often the only means of obtaining peace—the only means of 
security-—the only protection of liberty ; aod though it makes 
man ferocious, yet it often awakers the energies of his soul— 
But, England, long may thy sons cultivate the arts of peace! 
Long may they enjoy the fruit of their labours and hard earned 
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laurels! May the dread of their name be the terror of ambi- 
tion ; and may their past victories secure liberty to. man- 
kind ! 

The retrospect of the last twenty-five years is an astonishing 
theme for. reflection? ‘What grateful emotions ought it to 
create in the bosom of every Briton? What an awful lesson 
to nations, to people, and to kings ! Empires have been shaken 
to their very base—thrones crumbled to dust—revolutions bi ave 
changed the political situation of the’civilized world. Eow- 
jJand alone has stood, and with unexampled firmness braved 
every danger, and nobly triamphs'in the arduous struggle. Like 
a mountain around whose sides the elements have vaijiy 
raged, she appears in majesty above the storm which has sub- 
sided at her feet} It was the hardy valour of her sons that se- 
cured her shores from invasion, while they carried victory to 
every quarter of the globe, and raised her naval glory to a 
height unknown before. England wasthe last hope of sub- 
jugated natious—her armies broke the charm of French invin- 
cibility—-From the hills of Lusitania to the mountains of the 
Pyrenees, what fields record the British nau.e, the heroism of 
her sons, and the skill of the leader. It was England that began 
—It was England that finished, the emancipation of the worid. 

The genius of a Wellington led her to a succession of trie 
tmphs ; and at Waterloo she obtained the sublimity of fame. 
How often do we speak with pride of the deeds of our fores 
fathers, and echo the names of Agincourt and Cressy! but the 
sons of Britain are not degenerated : they have rivalled ‘ne 
noblest feats of ancient days renewed the glory of oar Edwards 
and our Henrys, and added a lustre tothe fame of a Mai:lbo- 
rough ! Heroes who have fallen ! your grateful country records 
your valour—England knows you did your duty. You fought 
nobly ; and in your deaths raised a lasting monument to Bri- 
tish intrepidity. 

Widows and orphans wipe your tears; mourn not the death 
of the brave—they died as heroes wish to die—your claims are 
on your country, and the generous feelings of Brrons will ever 
acknowledge them How wiilthe son of each fallea warrior 
glow, when time shall give impulse to manly sensations, to find 
himself heir to the glory of Waterloo ; with what ardour wll 
his bosom bound, while he drops a tear to the memory of his 
father ! 

Though the exertions and perseverance of Britannia saved 
herself, and were the main cause of rescuing Europe from the 
military desposition of France, she has not received her just 
reward—the civil liberty of mankiad. For this her powerful 
arm was extended—for this she broke the rod of dominion, 
She won the political balance of power, and could do no more ; 
but rational liberty ought to have beeu the fruit of so much 
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toil—it ought to have extended its glorious influence. But 
alas: kings bave not Jearnt humility, nor the people mode- 
ration ; those are too fond of arbitrary sway, and these cannot 
brook lawful restraint. The interests of both, which ‘ought to 
be identified, are contrarily pursued ; and such aberrations 
from moderation and justice give birth to faction, and faction 
forges chains for liberty. It is painful to every liberal mind to 
see darkness again overshadow those nations where British 
blood has flowed for justice and freedom—to see, in this en- 
lightened age, despotism. crush down the noble dignity of man, 
and racks and tortures renew the gloomy tyranny of Gothiek 
days. It rouzes the indignant feelings of every Briton ; and the 
warrior looks on his sheathed sword, and thinks on that cause 
for which it bas so often been drawn to victory. 

Under Buonaparte, it was impossible that liberty could exist. 
Europe, beld in bis iron grasp, was but one vast military em- 
pire, which bowed to his dominion of terror, and fearfully 
obeyed the mandates of his will. The splendour of his tyranny 
certainly created a delusive charm which made thousands 
admire him : yet it cannot be denied that ie was as great a 
tyrant as he was a conqueror. But now, when the shackles are 
burst asonder, and nations have regained their political inde- 
pendence, the people have a just right to look for their 
emancipation from bondage, and the enjoyment of those 
privileges which are consistent with moral order, and practical 
liberty. It isbighly improper that those ideas of freedom 
should be cherished and disseminated, which can never be re- 
duced to practice : such projects inflame expectations that can 
never be realized ; and prove, in the end, the greatest barrier 
to the attainment and security of the noblest prize for which 
man can struggle. But let it be observed, man was not burn 
for miserable degradation, nor hundreds of millions to crouch 
to the nod of a few, and if rulers will not profit by experience, 
they may fear the renewal of those scenes which have so lately 
deluged the world with blood. Avert it Heaven! May con- 
cord and freedom be united : and never more may the sons of 
Britain be called to revive the glory of Marathon on such a 
field as Waterloo! 

Coleridge. J. CHAPPLE. 





CHRISTIAN INDIANS. 
From the New York Gazeticof February 13, 1817. 
“ To his Excellency the Governor of the State of New York. 


és M** it please your Excellency,—We, the Chiefs and 
principal men of that part of the Oneida Nation of 
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Indians heretofore known and distinguished as the Pagan party, 
in the name of the said party, beg leave to address your Ex- 
eelléncy on a subject which we hope will be as pleasing to your 
Excellency as it is to us-We no longer own the name of 
Pagans. We have abandoned our ido/s and our sacrifices, and 
have fixed our hopes on the blessed Kedeemer. [u the evidence 
of this assertion, we here tender to your Excellency, solemnly 
and unequivocally, our abjuration of Paganism and its rites; 
and take the Christian’s God to be our God and our only hope 
of salvation. We believe in God the Father, the Creator and 
Preserver of all things, omniscient and omnipresent, most gra- 
ciotis ahd most merciful. We believe in Jesus Christ; that 
he is the Son of God, the Saviour of the world, the Mediator 
between God and man; and that all must believe in him and 
embrace him, in order to obtain salvation—We believe in 
God the Holy Ghost, the Sanctifier and Comforter of all the 
children of men. We believe in a general resurrection and a 
future judgment, in which all mankind shall be judged accord- 
ing to their works. 

*€ We believe the Scriptures to be the word of Gop, and that 
in them are contained all things necessary to man’s salvation. 
We present to your Excellency this abstract of our faith, in 
order to demonstsate the impropriety of our retaining any longer 
the name of Pagans. We trust that, through the mercy of 
Gop, we lave abandoned the character of Pagans ; let us also 
abandon the name. We therefore request your Excelleucy, 
that in all future transactions with this State we may be known 
as‘ The Second Christian Party of the Oneida Nation of 
Indians. And. we pray that your Excellency will take such 
means as may be necessary and proper to cause us to be known 
and recognized in future by that name. 

“ Aud in the name of the most Holy Trinity we do here sigu 
ourselves your Excellency’s most sincere friends. 

“ Done in General Council at Oneida, this 25th day of 
January 1817.” 

“ The Society of Friends (says a London paper) although 
they do not join with their Christian brethren, of .other de- 
nominations, inthe support of missions, are themselves pros 
ceeding with unostentatious privacy and persevering zeal, 
characteristic of their society, by cultivating among the Indians 
the arts and comforts of civil life ; considering that, civilization 
should pyecede religious instruction ; like sowing good seed in 
ground previously well prepared by cultivation.—Nor is this 
Society less to be commended for their humane attention to 
the unfortunate or imiserable among their fellow creatures at 
home, in charities of every description. We have noticed 
some worthy characters among them, and even females, who 
are actively engaged in visiting our prisons, penitentiaries, and 
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other receptacles of misery and distress. Such acts of unostens 
tatious piety cannot be further adverted to, without the risk of 
offending ; but we are confident that when time shall develope 
circumstances, many individuals now living will rank with the 
family of Howard.” 





Notices concerning the Scottish Gypsies. 
{Continued from Page 468.) 


e ie my parents’ early years,” continues Mr. Hogg, “ the Faas 
and the Bailleys used to traverse the country in bodies of 
from twenty to thirty in number, among whom were -many 
stout, handsome, and athletic men. ‘They generally cleared the 
waters and burns of fish, the farmers out-houses of poultry and 
eegs, and the /ums of all superfluous‘and moveable stuff, such 
as bams, &c. that hung there for the purpose of reisting. It 
was likewise well known, that they never scrupled killing a 
lamb or a wether occasionally, but they always managed mat- 
ters so dexterously, that no one could ever ascertain from 
whom these were taken. ‘The gypsies were otherwise civil, 
foll of humour and merriment, and the country people did not 
dislike them. ‘They fought desperately with one another, but 
were seldom the aggressors in any dispute or quarrel with 
others —Old Will of Phaup, a well-known charcter at the head 
of Eurick, was wontto shelter them for many years;—they 
asked nothing but house-room and grass for their horses, and 
though they sometimes remained tor several days, he could 
have left-every chest and press about the house open, with the 
certainty that nothing would be missing; for he said “ he aye 
kend fu’ weel that the tod wad keep his ain hole clean.’ But 
times altered sadly with honest Will—which happened as _ fol- 
lows :—The gypsies (or éink/ers, as they then began to be called), 
were lodged at a place called Potburn,and the farmer either 
having bad grass about his house, or not choosing to have’ it 
eaten up, bad made the gypsies turn their horses over the water 
to Phaup ground. Oue morning about break of day, Will 
found the stoutest man of the gang, Ellick Kennedy feeding 
six horses ou the Coomb-loan, the best piece of grass. on the 
farm, and which he was carefully haining for winter foddery A 
desperate combat ensucd—but there was no mana match for 
Will—he threshed the tinkler to his heart’s content, cut the 
girthing and sunks off the horses, and hunted them out of the 
country:—A warfare of five years duration ensued between 
Will and the gypsies. ‘They nearly ruined him; and at the 
end of thet period he was glad to make up matters with his old 
friends, and shelter them as formerly. He said,‘ He could 
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maistly hae hauden his ain wi’ thém an’ it hadna been for their 
warlockey, but the deil-be-lickit\he could keep fra their ken- 
ning—they aince fand out bis purse, though he had gart Meg 
dibble’t into the kailyaird.” Lochmaben is now one of their 
great resorts—being nearly stocked withthem. Theredoubted 
Rachel Bailley, noted for her high honour, is viewed as the 
queen of the tribe.” 

‘A woman of the name of Rachel Bailley, (but not the same 
person, we believe, that our correspondent alludes to) ‘a few 
years ago, in Selkirkshire, afforded a remarkable evidence of 
the force of her gypsey habits and propensities. This woman 
having been guilty of repeated acts of theft, was condemned 
by Mr W. Scott, sheriff of that country;to imprisonment in the 
bridewell there, on hard labour for six months. She became 
so excessively wearied of the confinement, to which she, had 
not been accustomed, and so impatient of the labour of spinning, 
although she span well, that she attemp'ed suicide, by opening 
her veins with the point of a pair of scissors. In compassion 
for her state of mind, she was set at liberty by the magistrate, 
bat had not travelled farther than Yair Bridge-end, being about 
four miles from Selkirk, when she thought proper to steal a watch 
from a cottage, and being taken with itin her possession, was 
restored to her place of confinement just about four hours after 
she had been dismissed from it. She was afterwards banished 
the county. 

The unabashed hardihood of the gypsies in the face of sus- 
picion, or even of open conviction, is not less characteristic 
than the facility with which they commit crimes, or their ad- 
dress in concealing them. A gypsey of note, still alive, (aa 
acquaintance. of oui’s), was, about twenty years ago, tried for 
a theft of a considerable sum of money ata Dalkeith market. 
The proof seemed to the judge fully sufficient, but the jury 
being of a different opinion, brought in the verdict Not Proven; 
on, which occasion, the presiding judge, when he dismissed the 
prisoner from the bar, iuformed him in his own characteristic 
language, “ That he had rubbit shouthers wi’ the gallows that 
morning :” and warned him not again to appear there witha 
similar body of proof against him, as it seemed scarce possible 
he should meet with another jury who would construe it as 
favourably, Upon the same occasion, the prisoner’s counsel, 
a gentleman now deceased, thought it proper also to say some- 
thing to his client on the risk he had ran, and the necessity of 
future propriety of conduct ; to which the gypsey replied, to 
the great entertainment of all around, “ That he was proven an 
wuocent man, and that naebody had ony right to use siccan 
Janguage to him.” 

We have much satisfaction in being enabled to relate the 
ollowing characteristic anecdotes,in the words of another 
orrespondent of the highest respectability :— 
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“A gang, of the name of Winters, long inhabited the wastes 
of “Northamberland, and committed many crimes ; among 
othérs, a murder upon a poor woman, with singular atrocity, 
for which one of them-was bung in chains, near Tone-pitt, in 
Reedsdale. His mortal reliques having decayed, the lord’ of 
the manor has replaced them by a wooden effigy,and still 
maintains the gibbet. The remnant of this gang ceme to 
Scotland about fifteen years ago, and assumed the Roxburghshire 
name of Winterip, as they found theirown something odious, 
They settled at a cottage within about four miles of Earlstoun, 
and became great plagues to the country, until they were 
secured, after a tight battle, tried before the circuit court at 
Jedburgh, and banished back to their native country of England, 
The dalesmen of Reedwater shewed great reluciance to receive 
these returned emigrants. - After the Sunday service at a little 
chapel near Otterbourne, one of the squires rose, and addressing 
the congregation, told them they would be accounted no longer 
Reedsdale meo, but Reedsdale women, if they permitted this 
marked and atrocious family to enter their district. ‘The people 
answered, that they would not permit them to come that way ; 
and the proscribed family hearing of the unanimous resolution 
to oppose their passage, went more southerly by the heads of 
Tyne, and 1 never heard more of them, but have little doubt 
they are all hanged, 

“ Will Allan, mentioned by the Reedwater Minstrel, I did 
not know, but was well acquainted with his son Jamie, a mast 
excellent piper, and at one time in the household of the North- 
umberland family; but being an utterly aaprincipled vagabond, 
he wearied the benevolence of al! his protectors, who were 
numerous and powerful, and saved him from the gallows more 
than once. Upon one occasion, being closely pursued, when 
surprised in some villany, he dropped from the top of a very 
high wall, not without receiving a severe cut upon the fingers 
with a hanger from one of his pursuers, who came up at the 
moment he hung suspended for descent. Allan exclaimed 
with minstrel pride,‘ Ye hae spoiled the best pipe hand in 
Britain.’ Latierly, be became an absolute mendicant, and | 
saw him refused quarters at the house of my uncle, Mr at 
—— (himself'a most excelient border piper). 1 begged hard 
to have him let in, but my uncle was inexorable, alleging his 
depredations on former occasions. Hs died, I believe, in jail, 
at Morpeth. 

“« My father remembered old Jean Gordon of Yetholm, who 
had great sway among her tribe. She was quitea Meg Mer- 
rilies and possessed the savage virtue of fidelity in the same 
perfection. Having been often hospitably received at the farm- 
house of Lochside, near Yetholm, she had carefully abstaiged 
irom committing any depredations ou the farmer's property. 
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But her sons (nine in number) had not, it seems, the same dee, 
heacy, and stale a brood-sow from their kind entertainer. 

Jean was so much mortified at this ungrateful conduct, and so 

much ashamed of it, that she absented herself from Lochside 

for several. years. At length, in consequence of some tem- 

porary. pecuniary necessity, the Goodman of Lochside. was 

obliged to go to Newcastle to get some money to pay his rent., 
Returnifg through the mountains of Cheviot, he was benighted, 

and lost his way. A light, glimmering through the window of a 

large waste barn, which had survived the farm-house to which 

it had once belonged, guided him toa place of shelter; and 

when he knocked at the door, it was opened by Jean Gordon. 

Her very remarkable figure, for she was nearly six feet high, 

and her equally remarkable features and dress, rendered it impos- 

sible to mistake her for a moment ; and to meet.with such @, 
character in so solitary a place, and probably at no great dis- 

tance from her clan, was a terrrible surprise to the poor man, 

whose rent (to lose which would have been ruin to him) was 
about his person. Jean setup aloud shout of joyful recog- 
nition—‘ Eh, Sirs! the winsome gudeman of Lochside! Light 

down, light down ; for ye maunna gang farther the nigh, and 
a friend’s house sae near. The farmer was obliged to dismount, 

and accept of the gypsey’s offer of supper and a bed. There 

was plenty of meat in the barn, however it might be come by, 

and preparations were going on for a plentiful supper, which 

the farmer, to the great increase of his anxiety, observed, was 

calculated fos ten or twelve guests, of the same description no 

doubt with his landlady. Jean left tim in no doubt on the 

subject. She brought up the story of the stolen sow, and no- 
ticed how much pain and vexationit bad given her. Like 

other philosophers, she remarked that the world grows worse 

daily ; and like other parents, that the bairns got out of her 

sidney and neglectéd the old gypsey regulations, which com- 

manded them to respect, in their depredations, the property of 

their benetactors. The end of all this was, an inguiry what 

money the farmer had about him, and an urgent request, that 

he would make her his purse-keeper, as the bairns, as she called 

her sous, would be soon hoine. The poor farmer made a virtue 

of necessity, told his story, and surrendered his gold to Jean's 

custody. She made him put a few shillings in his pocket, 
ohserving it would excite suspicion should he be found ira- 
velling chagealer pennyless. This arrangement being made, 
the farmer lay down on a sort of shake down, as the Scotch call 
it, upon'some straw, but as will easily be believed, slept not, 
About midnight the gang returned with various articles of plun- 
der, and talked over their exploits in language which made the 
farmer tremble. They were. nat long in discovering their guest, 
and demanded of Jean whowme she had got there.—“ Even. the 
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winsomé gudemath of Lochside,poor body,” replied Jean, “ he’s 
béei at Newcastle seekitig for sillet to pay his rent, honest 
niiv, bat deil-be-lickit tre’s been able to gather in, and sae he’s 
gatn'e’en hame wi’ a toom purs¢ and a sait heart.” That 
inty be, Jean,” replied one of the bandiui, “ bat we maun ripe 
is poiiches a bit, and see if it be'true or tio. “Jean set up her 
throat in exclamations agaiist this’ breach of hospitality, but 
without producing any change of their determination. ‘The 
farsiet Soon heard their stifled whispers and light'steps by his 
bedside, dnd understood they were ‘rummaging his clotlies. 
When they foutid the money which the providence of Jean 
Gordon had made him retain, they held a consultation if they 
should take it or no, but the smallness of the booty, and the 
vehémence of Jedn’s remonstrances determined them in the 
negative. They caroused, and went to rest. So soon as day 
dawned, Jean roused lier guest, produced his horse, which she 
had accommodated behind the hullan, and guided hiat for some 
thiles ‘till he was on “the high road to Lochside. She then 
réstored his whole property, nor could his eurnest intreaties 
prevail on her to'accept so much as a sifgle guinea, 

*  T have heard the old people at Jedburgh say, tliat all Jean’s 
sons were condemned to die there dn she same day. — It is said 
the jury were equally divided, but that a friend to justice, who 
had slept during the whole discussion, waked stiddenly, and 
gave his vote for condemnation, in those emphati¢e words, 
“ Hang them a’.” Jean was present, atid only said, “ The Lord 
help the innocent ina day like this!” Her own death was 
accompanied with circumstanses of ‘brutal outrage, of which 
poor Jean was it many respects wholly undeserving. Jean had 
among other demerits, ot meétits, pF by may choose to rank it, 
that of being a staunch Jacobite. echinced to be at Car- 
lisle upon a fair or market day, soon after the year 1746, where 
she gave vent to her polifical partiality, to the gteat offence of 
the rabble of that city. Being zealous in their loyalty when 
tuere was no danger, in proportion to the tameness with which 
they bad surrendered to the Highlanders in 1745, they inflicted 
upon poor Jean Gordon no slighter pentlty than that of ducking 
her to death in the Eden. It was an operation of some time, 
for Jean was a stout woman, and struggling with her murtherers, 
o‘ten got her head above water; and while she had voice left, 
continued to exclaim at such intervals, “ Charlie yet! Charlie 
yet!’—When a child, and among the scenes which she. fre- 
a I have often heard these stories, and cried piteous!ly 
or poor Jean Gordon. 

“ Before quitting the border gypsics, I may mention, that mg 
grandfather riding over Charterhouse-moor, then a very exe 
tensive common, fell suddenly among a large bund of them, 
who wéte carousing in a hollow of the moor surrounded by 
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bushes... They instantly seized on his horse’s bridle with many 
shouts of welcome, exclaiming (for he was well knowti to most 
of them) that they had often dined at his expence, aud he must 
now sjay and share their good cheer. | 

« ‘Mg ancestor was _a little’ alarmed, fot, like the’ Goods- 
tan of, Lochside, he had more money about: his person thaa 
he cared to venture with into sych society. However, being 
naturally.a bold lively man, heentered into the humour of the 
thing, and sate down to the,feast, which consisted of al! the 
varieties of game, poultry, pigs, and so forth, that could be 
collected by a wide and indiscriminate system of plunder. 
The feast was a yery merry one, but my felativé got a hint 
from some of the.older gypsies to retire just when— 

“ The mirth and fun grew fast and furious,” 

and mounting hig horse-hé accordingly took. French leave. of 
his entertainers, but without experiencing the. least breach ef 
hospitality. I believe Jean Gordon was at this festival.—To 
the admirers of good eating, gypsey cookery seems to have 
little to recommend it. 1.can assure you, ‘however, that the 
cook of'a nobleman of high distinction, a person who never 
reads even a novel without an eye to the enlargement of the 
culinary science, has added to the Almanach. des Gourmands, a 
certain Potage'a la Meg Merrilies de Derncleugh, consisting 
of game and poultry of all kinds, stewed with vegetables into 
a soup, which rivals in savour and richoess the gallant messes 
of Comacho’s wedding ; and which the Baron of Bradwardige 
would certainly have reckoned among the Epulce lautories. 

The principal settlements of the gypsies, in my time, have 
been the two villages of Easter and Wester Gordon, and 
what is called Kirk-Yetholm. 

Making good the proverb odd, 
Near the church and far from God. 


(To be continued.) 





Narrative of the Loss of the American Brig Commerce, wrecked 
on the Western Coast of Africa, in August, 1815 ; withan 4e- 
count of the Sujjerings of her surviving Officers and Crew, who 
were enslaved by the wandering Arabs on the Great African 
Desert, by James Riley, laie Master and Supercargo. 


(Concluded from Page 473.) 


QO* the 19th they passed a few rough stone huts, and a 
stream of clear water‘ purling over a pebbly bottom ; 
ite banks were covered with green bushes and shrubs in full 
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blossom : beyond this were cows, asses,and sheep féeding, and 
daté trees adorning and shading the margin of the rivulet—so 
sudden and unéxpected a change threw. them into rapturés. 
Excess of joy had so far overpowered our faculties, that it 
was with difficulty we reached the water’s edge, ‘but urging 
forward to the brink with headlong steps, and fearlessly plune 
ing in our mouths, like thirsty caméls, we swallowed down 
athe draughts until satiated nature bade us stop, ’ Riley says 
the place is called by the Arabs el Wod Noon. Here Sidi Hamer 
treated them with some honey, which they devoured, comb 
and young bees altogether ; ‘ our hearts swelling with gratitude 
to God, aud tears of joy trickling down our fleshless cheeks.’ 

This place appeared to be a great thoroughfare, and several 
armed parties on horseback passéd’on ‘towards the Desert. 
They now proeeeded to the nourthward,: parallel with, and 
occasionally upcn,' the sea beach';:and speedily reached a 
cultivated country, in. which were several walled. villages 
surrounded with gardens and other inclosures...As they 
approached the ‘Morrish dominions, Seid, the brather, who 
had all along been suspicious ‘of Riley’s story about his ac- 
quaintapce at Mogadore, and tad often wished to «sell Horace 
aad Mr. Savage, whom he.claimed as Ais slaves, was now de- 
termined to go no farther, and laid ‘hold of the two ‘upfortunate 
Christians, in order to carry them back to the first horde he 
fell in with,and sell them for what they would fetch ; Sidi’s 
wrath was kindled at his brother's obstinacy— 

“He leaped from his camel, and darting like lightning up to 
Seid, laid hold of him, and disengaged Mr. Savage and Horace 
from his grasp. They clenched each otherlike lions, and with 
fury in their looks, each strove to throw the other on the 
ground. Seid was the largest and the stoutest man ; writhed 
and twisted in every shape until both tell, but Sidi Hamet was 
the undermost : fire seemed to flash from their eyes, while they 
twisied round each other like a couple of serpents, until at 
length Sidi Hamet, by superior activity or skill, disengaged 
himself from his brother’s grasp, and both sprang up on their 
feet : instantly they snatched their muskets, at the same mo- 
ment, and each retiring a few paces, with great rapidity and 
indignation, tore the cloth covers from their guns, and pre- 

seuted them at each other’s breast with dreadtul fury : they 
were no more thanten yards asunder, and both must have 
fallen dead had they fired.’ 

Sidi Hamet, however, fired his musket in the air,and walk 
ing up toSeid said, * Now I am unarmed—fire ! Your brother's 
head! is ready io receive your balls: glut your vengeance on 
your benefactor!’ A violent dispute ensued, in which the 
brutal Seid, seszing Horace by the breast, dashed him to he 
ground, where he lay for some time senseless. At length 
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matiers were adjusted, and they proceeded to a -villyge-to pass 
‘the night. Here Sidi Hamet told them/he should depart for 
‘Mogadore, leaving them in the custody of Seid and another 
Arab of the name of BoeMohammed—and that’ Riley mast 
write a letter to his friend at Suara, desiring him to pay the 
money for the ransom of himself and-people, when they should 
be free ;‘ if not, said he, * you must die for having ‘deceived 
me, and your men shall be sold for what they will bring ?’ he 
added, ¢ [ have fought for you, have suffered hunger, *hirst, 


‘and fatigue, for L believe God is with you—L have’ paid awa 


all my money on your word alone,’ A scrap of paper, a reed, 
and some black liquor was then brought to Riley, who wrote 
briefly the circuimstances of the loss of the ship, his captivity, 
&c. adding, ‘ wotn down to the bone by the most dreadful 
of all sufferings—naked, and a slave—l implore your pity, 
and trust that such distress will not be suffered to plead id vain. 
The letter was addressed ‘To the English, French, Spanish, 
or American Consuls, or any Christian Merchants in Mo- 
gadore.’ The anxiety of the captives may well be imagined, 
For seven days afier Sidi Hamet’s departure, they were shut up 
in a yard during the day, where cows, sheep, and asses rested ; 
and locked up at night in a dreary cellar. 

On the eveniag of the eighth day, a Moor caine into the 
enclosure, and brought them a letter. * 1 felt,’ says Riley, ¢ as if 
iny heart was forcing its way up into my throat, aad it entirely 

“obstructed my breath—I broke it open; bat my emotions 
were such, that it was impossible for me to read its contents, 
and I handed it tu Mr, Savage ;for my frame trembled to such 
a degree, that [ could not stand, aud L sunk to the earth.’ The 
letter was from‘ William Willshiré, the Eoglish consal ;’ it told 
them that he had agreed to the demands of Sidi Hamet, whom 
he kept as an hostage for their safe appearance ; that the bearer 
Rais Bel-Cossin, would conduct them to Mogadore. This 
Bel Cossin was the very man who had purcliased Adams at 
Wed-nocn. He also sent them various kinds of provisions, 
cloaks, and shoes. Tirus accoutred and fortified, they set out 
under their new conductor, with another person who had 
joined them of the name of Scheik Ali,an Avab of a tribe near 
the north border of the Great Desert, one of whose’ daughters 
Sidi Hamet had married. They passed a ruined city, before 
the breached walls of which was still standing a sort of battering 
ram. It had been sacked, and the ground was strewed with 
human bones, bleached in the sun. They also passed several 
small sanctuaries with surmounted domes, and a tolerably well 
cultivated country abounding with cattle. 

On the 30th October they crossed the wod-Sehlem or river 

Sehlemw, and the town Sehlemah. On their artiyal at a walled 

city called Stuka, which might contain about five thousand 
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souls, Scheick Ali procured from the chief, Muley Ibrabam, an 
order for their detention, under pretence that they were the 
slaves of Sidi Hamet his son-in-law, who was indebted to him 
in a large sum of money ; and it was not before the 4th No- 
vember that they were able to procure their release. AtSanta 
Croz, as usual, they were patted with stones by the rabble, and 
saluted with every abusive epithet that could be thought of. 
This was not the worst ; for here again Scheik Ali persuaded 
the governor to seize the slayes of Sidi Hamet for a suppesed 
- debi, which he was only prevented from deing by the un- 
ceasing activity of the Rais Bel Cossin, who detected what was 
passing, and got them out of the town at anearly hour in the 
morving ; after a fatiguing and pevilous journey they came in 
sight of Mogadore, where English colours were floating in the 
harbour, and the American flag in the city,—‘ At this blessed 
-and tyansporting sight, exclaims piles * the little blood re- 
maining,in my veins, gushed through my glowing heart with 
wild impetuosity, and seemed to pour a flaod of new life 
through every part of my exhausted frame.’ They were presente 
ly met by Mr. SVillsher, whose kind reception and commisera- 
tion of their sufferings does honour to human nature. He took 
each man by the hand, weleomed them to life and liberty, 
* whilst tears trickled down his manly cheeks, and the sudden 
rush of allthe generous and sympathetic feelings of his heart 
nearly choked his uuerance.’ Mr. Riley describes the meeting 
az so affecting, that Rais Bel-Cossin wept and bid himself be- 
‘bind a wall, that none might witness so degrading and wo- 
manish a weakvess in a Moor. 

Mr. Willshire conducted them to his house, had them all 
cleansed, clothed, and fed, and spared no pains nor expense in 
prenteg every comfort, and in administering with his own 

ands, night and day, such refreshment as their Jate severe 
sufferings and debility required. A fact is mentioned which 
describes better than a whole volume could do the miserable 
condition to which these unfortunate men were reduced.‘ At 
the instance of Mr. Wilshire,’ Riley says,‘ | was weighed, and 
fell short of ninety pounds, though my usual weight, for the 
Jast ten years, bad been overtwo hundred and forty pounds : 
the weight of my companions was less then | dare to mention, 
for I apprehend it would not be believed, that the bodies of 
men, retaining the vital spark, should not weigh forty pounds ” 

The miserable condition to which those unfortunate beings, 
who fall into the bands of the inhuman Arabs, are reduced, 
calls to our recollection the observation made by Mr. Dupuis, 
in a note on Adams’s statement of the brutal treatment which 
he had experienced at Wed-noon ; that the general effect on 
the mind of Christian captives was most deplorable ; that on 
their first asrival at Mogadore, they appeared lost to reason 
and feeling, and all their faculties sunk in a species of stupor— 
—indifferent to every thing around them— abject, servile 
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and brutified !—Riléy thus describes his own sitoation. ‘ My 
mind, which (though my body was worn down to a skeleton) 
had been hitherto strong, and ‘suppdrted' me througtt all my 
trials, distresses, and sufferings, and enabled mie to encourage 
and keep up the spirits of my frequently despairing fellow suf- 
ferers, could no longer support mie: my sadden change of 
situation seemed (o have relaxed the very springs of = soul. 
atid all my faculties fell into the wildest confusfon: The un= 
bounded kindness, the goodness, and attention of Mr. Willshire 
who made use of all the soothing language of which the most, 
affectionate brother or friend is capable, tended bat to ferment’ 
the tempest that was gathering in my brain. I became deli- 
rious—was bereft of my senses—and for the space of three 
days, knew not where I was.—When my reason returned, I 
found I had been constantly attended by Mr. Willshire, and 
generally kept in my room, though he would sometimes per- 
suade me to walk in the gallery with him, and used every 
means in his power to restore and compose my bewildered 
senses: that I had remained continually bathed in ‘tears, and 
shuddering at the sight of every human being, fearing I shoald 
again be carried into slavery. I had slunk into the darkest’ 
corner of my room; but though insensible, [ seeméd to know 
the worth of my friend and deliverer, and would agree to and 
comply with, his advice and directions,’ 

The refléctions to which the horrors of his late sufferings 
and slavery and his providential escape from them gave rise, 
kept him almost constantly bathed in tears, for the greater 
part of a momtli. 

‘ When I had retired to rest, and sleep had closed my eyes, 
my mind, still rétaining the stfong impression of my past sof- 
ferings made them the subject of ‘my dreams: F used to rise 
in my sleep, and think I was driving camels up and down the 
sand hills near the Desert, or along the craggy steps of Mo« 
rocco ; obeying my ovaster’s orders in putting on the fetters, 
or beckets, on the legs and knees of {iis camels, and in the 
midst of my agonizing toils and ‘heart-sickening anxieties, 
While groping about my room, l would hit my head against 
Something, which would startle and awaken me: then woald f 
throw myself on my bed again to sleep, and dream and act over 
similar scenes.’ Sidi Hamet, wuo makes so conspicuous'a fi- 
gure in this volume, has since Riley’s release, redeemed to a 
certain extent the pledge which be made at parting: * Your 
friend (Mr. Willshirve) has fed me with milk and honey, and [ 
will always in future do what is ia my power to redeem Chris- 
tians from slavery.’ Scarcely two months after this, the brig 
Surprize of Glasgow, with a créw of 17 persons and 3 pas- 
sengers, was wrecked close to Cape Bojador, on the 28th De- 
¢ember, 1815, when the crew fell into the hands of the Arabs, 
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who marched them, as usual, into the interior, ‘till. they met a 
Moor on horseback, to whom they were delivered, and who 
took them to Wed-noon. This was Sidi Hamet, who advised 
them to wyita to Mr. Willshire, who having heard of the 
wreck, had already entered into engagements for their ransom, 
with, Sidi Jokem, chief of Wed-noon. They were ransomed, 
and sent to England. It appears from letters which Riley. has 
received in America from Mr. Willshire, that Porter and Burns 
have been ransomed by him; that two others had been re- 
leased from further sufferings in this world, and that, Sidi 
Jokem had heard some vague rumours of the rest in the sou- 
therp part of the Desert. | 





Influence of the State of the Colonies upon the Navies of ‘Europe. 
From the English Transtation of M, de Pradt’s Work on the Colonies. 


6 Bote sea is the element which iscommon to every nation, the 
toad which lies open for that intercourse which is neces- 
sary for all. Vessels of war, the protectors of vessels of trude 
are the meaas by which this intercourse is preserved. The sea 
cannot, any. more than the continent, be under an universal 
andexclusive dominion. From hence arise alliances between 
maritime powers to defend the liberty of the seas, in the same 
manner as Continental alliances for the liberty of the continent. 
The same necessity must always dictate the same measures. 

It is from this period (the freedom of North America) that 
nations may be said to have learned the value of the sea = 
before this time it was only known to a few, such as England 
ond Holland; now it is appreciated by all. But what a change 
have affairs undergone since that time! The revolution has 
given up the acean to England, and, with it, all the colonies 
und all the navies of Europe. By its position in the centre of 
the European ocean, England stops all communication be- 
tween the North and South. Where can they have any ipter- 
course? Every thing that would pass through the Sound would 
be stopped at Heligoland and at Fera: it would have to pass 
under that long battery, which extends from Yarmouth to Ply- 
mouth; the Channel is a sea enclosed by the English ports, and 
is completely an English roadsted, through which the squa- 
drons of France and Holland would not dare to pass. At the 
first signal, Brest, Cadiz, and Toulon, would be blockaded, 
Gibraltar commands the entrance to the Mediterranean, Malta 
occupies the centre of it, and Corfu rules the Adriatic: where 
can we ute, or through where can we pass? When the fleets 
ot France and Spain, after the most laborious efforts and skil- 
ful combinations, have been at ength able to form a jdactiou 
what have they done, except changed their prison, and lessened 
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the trouble of their enemy, who is able to blockade one port with 
greaier facility than two? If they venture to putto sea, the con- 
sequence is,that they meet with partial or, complete over- 
throws, such battles as those of Trafalgar or of Ferrol, lt is 
just the same in every other part of the world: England has 
possessed herself of situations which deprive other nations of 
any hope of success. So that a coalition between al} the mari- 
time powers of Europe against England is a creature of the 
imagination. Some of the parties to this coalition are too 
wuch exposed, both in their commerce and in their colonies, 
not to prefer their present sufferings to any aggravation of 
them, which would be the inevitable consequence of a rupture 
with England. She has just left them colonies and commerce 
enough to forma bend composed of fear, and of an attention 


to that conduct which she is always dictating. An everlasting, 


statuquo is the only calculation of those powers ; pravided 
that lasts they: are satisfied. Spain, slow in ber preparations, 
aod tardy in her steps, will always be an embarrassment rather 
than an assistance. It is with the greatest difficulty that she 
keeps up with her allies, Tbere is but aue' power independent, 
of England, and that is Russia; and England is obliged to 
keepupon good terms with ber forthe sake of her trade. But 
the power of Russia extends no further. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, at Ceylon, at. Trinidad, at Bar- 
batloes, aud at Halifax, the English are in the same position 
with regard ta the colonies as they. are at Heligoland, at 
Gibraltar, and at Malta, with regard to Europe. Every thing 
is in subjection to them there as itis hete. While things are 
in this state, all the aaval force of Europe is a useless expence 
—a subject of triumph prepared for England, and, since we 
mustspeak out—a complete absurdity. In fact, what other 
name can we give to an expence which is of no uylity, either 
in attack or defence; and which, in plain truth, is of no advan. 
tage byt to the enemy? For this isthe only end all the navies 
of Europe now tend to. Eurepe must not look at home for the 
means of obtaining matitime freedom, she cannot rest the 
lever firmly here, which will raise the burthen that is crushing 
her: it must be rested upon America. From henceforth ber 
liberation must originate there. We have just hada proof of 
this in the war which the Uunited States have been waging 
against England: they have tormented England more than all 
the navies of Europe united together have done. The reason 
of this is very aimple: it isthe distance of America. England 
at such a distance from the seat of empire, lost part of the ad- 
vantages which render her so formidable in Europe: conse- 
quently the greater number of Siates that are iv America simi- 
lar to the United States, the greater number of allies will there 
be for Europe: for ul! these States being, like the United 
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States, in their very nature maritime, and possessing an infinite 
namber of ports and rivers inviting navigation and commerce, 
will have the greatest interest in the liberty of the seas ; and in 
forming an alliance between the weaker maritime powers 
against the stronger, who are the natural oppressors of the 
former; consequently every standard of liberty planted in 
Ametica will cover the seas of Europe with a tutelary shade. 
Let us suppose some free States in America, like those of 
Brazil, the United States, and Mexico ; ‘and on the other side 
of that Continent, Pera and Chili,to be in that state of free- 
dow which they must arrive at sooner or later.” Is it not plain 
that io them are raised up as many rivals to England, as many 
fleets, and as usany arsenals as there are in the United States, 
and all of them at the service of Europe against the common 
enemy, the mistress of the sea, whatever name she bears? For, 
by being mistress, she is an enemy to all who are weaker than 
herself, and all are equally enemies to Ker, Is it not plain, that 
a general contest for the independence of the sea will arise 
with the means of supporting it, a contest which, in this case, 
could not fail of having its effect, favoured as it would be by 
the position of the nations who would take part in it, while it is 
impossible that Edrope alone should institute such a contest, on 
account of its position and its proximity to England? She is an 
enemy whom we cannot affront till we have drawn her far from 
hone, and forced her to divide her strength. When England 
shall have to blockade at once both the whole of Europe and 
the whole of America, that blockade instead of being an iron 
chain which it is impossible to break, as has been the case for 
these last 20 years, will be only a cobweb which can be pierced 
at pleasure. When her vessels shall have to guard stations at 
the distance from England of many thousand leagues, and with- 
out secure harbours; and when her commeice banished from 
the two continents, and pursued by swarms of cruisers, siall 
stretch its suppliant and afflicted arms towards the mother 
country for peace ; then will a maritime independence be esta- 
blished for Europe, which it isnot able to obtain by its own 
means. We say, without hesitation, that without the indepen- 
dence of the colonies, Europe has nothing better to do than 
to burn all its vessels; for there is not a single one which is not 
destined to be led in triumph to London, a week after it shall 
have dared to put to sea: without the independence of the 
Colonies, all the ships of war in Europe will either befaken, or 
will rot in port : such is the decree of faie of which England is 
the minister. - $ 

The chief error in the policy of Napoleon wasthis ; he wished 
to render the seas free by means of Europe, while it was only 
by means of America that it could be done : he turned his back 
upon the object he aimed at when he went to seek for’ it in 
Kussio, where it certainly was never to be found. 
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ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 


IERCE field of death, and field of fame, 
Field that has crown’d the British name, 
Dread Waterloo! I sing again, 
Retrace thy graves of herves slain. 


Thou scene of proud, victorious fight, 
Of empires saved by British might, 
Where many a warrior bravely dicd, 
And courage roll’d its crimson tide, 
Oh may thy thunders be the last, 


~ That war, insatiate war! may ask! © a 


Aided by fancy, Iet me view 

Thy yet fresh graves, Oh Waterloo! 

How silent nowt. : No madd’ning rage 

Urges fierce warriors to engage ; 

No thunders shake the blood stain’d ground ; 

But awful stillness reigns profound, 

Ambition, where’s thy savage boast, 

Of empires won at freedom’s cost? 

Of power, by treachery obtain’d? 

Of same, by bloody battles gain’d? 

Ah! here thy crest was trampled down, 

Wah all thy glory and renown! 

The wand'ring traveller seems to shun 

This spot, where death’s dire work was donet 
he ranging woods cast their sad gloom, 

All sombrous round the wartiour’s tomb ; 

And glittering dew-drops seem to weep ‘ 

In silence for the brave who sleep. 


Still should oppressed freedom’s cally 
Route other heroes thus to fall; 

Then shall they catch the flame that here 
Flash’d vengeful from the British spear; 
And victory’s note again shall swell, 
And fame the deeds of triumph tell: 

For by th’ ijlustrious dead inspired, 

The patriot soul impulsive fired, 

Is urged with ten-fold furce to draw 

The sword to bring oppression low, 

In vain shall tyranay oppose, 

When freedom leads such dauntless foes ; ‘ 
For man that feels when he is free, 

Will never, never bow the knee; 
Bless’d liberty, the gift of Heav’n, 

Shall from his bosom ne’er be riv’n : 

*T will teach him, in th’ embattled field, 
‘To crush the pow’r that tyrants wield. 


‘When Sparta’s band so firmly stood, 
And stain’d Thermopylz with blood; 
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When Caledonia nobly broke, 

At Bannockburn oppression’s yoke ; 
And when Helvetia’s heroes fell, 

Led by the patriot William Tell ; 

? Twas freedum’s animating nawe, 
Urged on to deeds of deathless fame. 
Then men oppression’s strength defied, 
And bravely liv’d, or bravely died: 
Yet still, twas tor themselves alone, 
They crush’d the power they would not own; 
But Britons persevering, rear’d 

‘Th’ opposing front for rights endear’d; 
While iong, with ardour struggling, bled, 
To twine the wreath round freedom’s head, 
‘That others, like themselves, might know 
The blessings that from freedom tlow. 

For this their conquering banners wav'd, 
For this they succuur'd—this they sav’d—- 
And eternicz’d their glory tuo, 

By Weliingtoa and Waterloo. 














THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE, 
WHO FELL AT THE BATTLE OF CORUNNA, IN 1808, 


OT a drum was heard, nor a funeral! note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero was buried. 


We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning, 

By the struggling moon-beam’s misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 


No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Nor in sheet nor in shroud we bound him; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him. 


Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow, 

But we stcifasuy gaz’d en the face of the dead, 
And we bitterly thought on the morrow. 


We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed, 
And smooth’d down his lonely pillow, 

That the fue and the stranger would tread o’er his heads 
And we tar away on the billow. 





Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that’s gone, 
and o’er his cold ashes upbraid him, 

But nothing he'll reck if they’ll let hum sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him, 


But half of our heavy task was done, 
When the clock toll’d the hour for retiring ; 
And we heard by the distant and random gun, 
‘That the foe was suddenly firing. 


Slowly and sadly we laid him duwn, 

Fro the tieid of his fame fresh and gory : 
We carved net a jine, we raised not a stone, 
But we left hin: alene with his glory. 





